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splendid courage in the field, its industrial force
and its unsurpassed literature, was, in art and
morals, a namby-pamby age. Nothing must
be said or drawn or written that was not
* respectable.' Books, journals and pictures
must be suited to a Kensington drawing-room
or a Boston boarding-house. ' Damn ' was a
wicked word, and a (leg ' was called a * limb.'
Characters in books who swore must say,
' by Heaven !' or * by the Foul Fiend !' but
not * Jesus Christ! * Consider the little clergy-
man, Lewis Carroll, blinking in the daylight
when he emerged from Wonderland into
society, and thinking 4 damn' terribly wicked
and Gilbert and Sullivan's Pinafore hopelessly
coarse. After all, if ' Livy' and * Joe ' and
Mr. Howells put fetters on Mark Twain's hand,
it was only a chain which most of his con-
temporaries wore as they worked. Some felt
it, but others scarcely knew it was there.
Dickens was never bothered by it, for he him-
self was eminently respectable. What he wanted
to denounce and to satirize was the Court of
Chancery, the Guardians of the Poor, and
the Circumlocution Offices of the British
Government. And that is respectable. But
he had no wish to satirize God Almighty, to
question whether Hell is just and the Bible
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